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having close relation to the current discussions of Plato's own day and abound- 
ing in thrusts at contemporary philosophers. 

It is evidently idle to try to pass judgment on such a book without a pro- 
longed and intensive study of the dialogues under discussion. The success in 
the application of the method may reasonably justify a certain caution in 
accepting the results. But whatever be the final decision on its main conten- 
tion, there can be no question of its distinct interest and value to the student 
of Plato. Its broad range of treatment, its careful analysis of argument, and 
its brilliant, if sometimes over-subtle, interpretation of particular passages 
render it a most stimulating and suggestive work. 

Sherwood 0. Dickerman 
Wiliams College 

The House-Door on the Ancient Stage. By W. W. Mooney. A 
doctoral dissertation presented at Princeton University. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1914. Pp. 105. 

This dissertation is one of a number recently issued dealing with ancient 
stagecraft, all owing their origin to the new Menander fragments. In chap, i 
Mr. Mooney proves that there was but one door at the back of the stage in 
Plautus and Terence and that the terms ianua, fores, ostium are applied to it 
without distinction. Chap, ii gives the vocabulary of knocking. In chap, iii 
the author attempts to prove that the actors do not, as is usually supposed, 
knock before entering through the door at the rear of the stage. To this we 
must return the verdict of turn liquet; the cumulative evidence to the contrary 
is too strong. Chap, iv is a proof that the door opened outward, i.e., toward 
the stage. In chap, v the author discusses the interesting theory that the 
action of a play may be gauged by the number of entrances and exits, recog- 
nizing the fact that this is but a rough way of measurement. Pp. 66-104 
are occupied by tables showing the words used in Greek and Latin plays to 
mark exits and entrances. An index is added. The value of the thesis is 
enhanced by the elaborate table of contents. 

Louis E. Lord 

Oberlin College 

Roman Cooks. By Cornelia Gaskins Harcum. A doctoral 
dissertation presented at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1914. Pp. 85. 

This thesis will interest all who are dealing in a minute way with private 
life. The cook and all his works are thoroughly dealt with — including his 
nationality, name, characteristics, assistants, cost, and social position. The 
macellum and the collegia are also treated. It would, perhaps, be captious to 
object to the use of commas instead of parenthesis to set off references, and to 
the citation of such obvious works as the Thesaurus in the bibliography, but 
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an index of references is really a necessary part of such a thesis. I cannot 
help feeling that sometimes the author takes her subject too seriously (or is 
it the point of view?). For instance (p. 42), "We may be sure that cooks 
boasted in later times also especially when we recall" Trimalchio's banquet. 
It is, however, with a sense of relief that we learn (p. 45) that "the city which 
hath foundations" contains the only honest cook known to Latin literature. 
A hasty reading has revealed no references to Cato's De re rustica. Certainly 
this work, if put to the torture, would have yielded information. I have long 
thought that actual experiments with the recipes given here and in Apicius 
would yield interesting if not pleasurable results. 

Louis E. Lord 
Oberlin College 

Classical Philology General Index. Compiled by Frank Egleston 
Robbins. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1915. 
Pp.46. $0.75. 

The first ten volumes of Classical Philology gather up a great body of 
material by a large number of authors upon hundreds of topics. As a work of 
reference these volumes have lacked, till now, a general index which should 
make the contents in detail immediately available to the student. This Mr. 
Robbins has now furnished. His Index consists of three lists, arranging the 
material from three different standpoints: first, a list of the contributing 
authors, whose names are arranged alphabetically and have associated there- 
with the titles of their articles; second, a list of words treated technically in 
the various articles; finally, a list of subjects treated in the ten volumes. 
This list of subjects contains not alone the titles of articles, but also important 
subjects treated in the course of these articles. 

Mr. Robbins is to be congratulated upon his work, and Classical Philology 

upon this happy rounding out of its first ten volumes. 

F. J. M. 

Greek Gods and Heroes. By Arthur Fairbanks. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 82. Cloth, $0.60; paper, 
$0.30. 

Without doubt many additions might be made to the catalogue of useful 
material given by Miss Woodruff in her article in the December number of the 
Journal, for no one person can have a knowledge of all the things available in 
this era of preparedness. To one other source of supplies in particular we 
should like to call attention and this is the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The museum has a marvelous collection of art treasures of many sorts, 
which must prove a great inspiration to all classical teachers and students who 
live near enough to visit the museum from time to time. For the benefit also 
of those living farther away, the director of the museum, Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, 



